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AN EXPERIMENTAL STUDY OF DOMINATIVE AND 
INTEGRATIVE BEHAVIOR IN CHILDREN 
OF PRESCHOOL AGE*! 


University of Illinois? 
Haroitp H. AnpERSON 


The study reported herewith is one unit in a program of research 
in personality development and mental hygiene. This program aims 
to establish or to modify certain hypotheses or concepts regarding the 
dynamic process of responding between a person and his environ- 
ment. Some of these hypotheses will be briefly stated in order to in- 
dicate the direction of our approach and to provide a setting for 
the data to be presented. 

The child is here regarded, in the words of L. K. Frank (1), 
as an organism or “structure engaged in the capture, storage or 
release of energy.” ‘‘Learning,” according to Frank, “is to be consid- 
ered as the process of structural and functional modification wherein 
the organization of internal process and of overt behavior is achieved.” 
While this definition permits learning to be construed both as process 
and as result of process, our emphasis is on the process of responding 
between the individual and his environment. 

It is assumed that if behavior were to be explained on an instinctive 
basis the first instinct or innate tendency in his energy-releasing 
organism would be called a tendency to change, to grow, to become 
more or different than it is, to abandon ‘its status quo, in other words, 
to be continually (dynamically) changing its concepts, ideas, goals 
or purposes as it is continually changing its structure and function 
through the process that physiologists call growth or development 
and that Frank calls learning. 

The dynamic implications of the fact of individual differences are 
not yet appreciated in theory by psychologists nor in practice by 
educators. The techniques of human relations in the family, in the 
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school, and in international affairs are still predominantly those of 
intolerance of individual differences, of frustration of optimal growth 
of individual differences, techniques that stifle spontaneity in the 
infant at home, the child at school, and the laborer or voter in his 
economic and political affairs. 

Adolf Meyer (2), speaking along what the writer construes 
to be similar lines, says of spontaneity: 


. . the fact that counts most is what each is and does on his 
own, out of that which characterizes the person. The spon- 
taneity of the person, that which he can do and actually does, 
on his own and in his own way, without particular external 
prompting or coercion is what interests us above everything, 

. without our thereby pledging ourselves to any mystical 
vitalism. We deal with a product of organization and integra- 
tion. What we need know is that differentiation and integra- 
tion are something different from a mere summation of parts 
and that the integrate has features and properties of its own, 
not present in the parts, and to be studied as found. 


It follows from the fact of individual differences that there are 
bound to be conflicts in human goals and purposes as well as in 
methods for achieving them. This does not mean that parent, psy- 
chologist, physiologist, educator, or statesman should attempt to do 
away with differences. Growth, learning, creative experience, the 
emergence of originals occur only through the confronting of differ- 
ences. 

Whether the confronting of differences produces or stifles growth, 
learning or the emergence of originals depends on the nature of the 
responding process, on the nature and direction of the expenditure 
of energy, and also on the fact of spontaneity or the lack of it in 
the process itself. 

Differences need not be conflicting differences. But when they do 
conflict, unless 2 common purpose is discovered, the technique of 
responding will be that of domination or compromise. 

When one individual confronts another, there are three possible 
outcomes of the responding process: domination through the use of 
force, threats, fear, or shame; compromise, which affords no resolu- 
tion of the conflict; and integrative behavior, in which a common 
purpose is discovered among differences. Probably none of these 
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methods of responding to differences can be found in a pure state, but 
many situations can be found in which one or another predominates. 

In domination there is expenditure of energy in opposition to an- 
other, with the other person either submitting or unsuccessfully resist- 
ing. One who dominates or who attempts to dominate acts upon 
fixed, static, or rigid standards or goals. He expresses a lack of 
confidence in the capacity, judgment, or good intentions of the one 
dominated, e.g., in the taking of oaths or the exacting of promises. 
Domination refuses to recognize the “individuality” of the other 
person. It attempts to nullify the unique contribution that the other 
person is able to make as an individual; it attacks the personal status 
of the individual. 

There is considerable evidence that domination tends to evoke either 
resistance or submission. Domination thus, in the first place, in- 
creases or intensifies differences in purpose and renders less possible 
the discovery of common purposes. It seems that Wickman (3) is 
discussing the same thing when he says “aggression meets aggression.” 
Resistance against authority or domination is in itself a healthy sign 
that the spark of self-assertion is still alive, that the individual is 
still expending energy in the defense of his own status or personal 
integrity. 

In the second place, when domination evokes submission, it 
stifles the individuality or self-assertion of the other person. Submis- 
sion is a fear response showing that the individual is afraid to be 
himself, afraid to protect or to defend his status. In submission there 
is no growth, only conformity. 

Compromise is merely an unsuccessful form of domination. In 
compromise each individual in a conflict situation waves a flag of 
truce, retaining whatever ground he has won in the conflict. The 
differences and the tension are still present. ; 

By definition there can be no growth or development without a 
yielding of the structural or functional status quo; the organism is 
different from what it was before. Integrative behavior is behavior 
characterized by a yielding of the status quo, a yielding of present 
concepts, values, goals, or purposes for new concepts, new values, 
new goals and purposes that are in the process of becoming. Thus we 
say that when a child shows integrative behavior he is able to 
yield his desires or purposes for new desires or purposes that are 
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satisfying to a companion as well as to himself. He is able to ex- 
pend his energy with another instead of against another and to do 
this spontaneously, without external pressure. In this sort of response 
or responding there is change, growth, emergence of goals and con- 
cepts that never existed before. Herein also there is respect for in- 
dividuals who differ from one’s self. Herein is personality growth, 
creative experience. It must be understood that yielding is a positive 
spontaneous response. Yielding is not to be confused with submission, 
which is a fear response that is not spontaneous. 

In this study of dominative and integrative behavior it has been 
assumed that integrative behavior, being dynamic and more related 
to growth or the voluntary abandoning of status, is on a higher or 
more mature level than dominative behavior, which is more static in 
its expression and more related to rigidity or the preservation of a 
status quo. It is on this assumption that the nursery school is 
generally claimed to foster ‘‘social development” and “maturity” in 
social responses. 


AIMS AND DEFINITIONS 


The purposes of this unit of study were (a) to determine whether 
dominative and integrative behavior as herein defined could be reliably 
observed; (5) to compare orphanage children enrolled in a nursery 
school with non-orphans enrolled in a nursery school; (c) to com- 
pare orphanage nursery school children with orphanage non-nursery 
school children (control group) in respect to dominative and integ- 
rative behavior; (d) to compare these two groups of children with 
themselves after a lapse of about three months; and (e) to determine 
the relationship between domination and integration and a group 
of factors such as age, intelligence, attendance at nursery school, and 
length of time at the orphanage. 

Dominative behavior included the following: 


1. Verbal demands to secure materials. 
Forceful attempts to secure materials. 

3. Success in securing by demands or by force materia] from 
companion’s possession. 

4. Defending, snatching back materials taken from his posses- 
sion. 

5. Verbal commands to direct child’s behavior. 
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6. Forceful attempts to direct behavior. 

7. Success in directing behavior by commands or force. 

8. Forbidding, criticizing, reproving companion (including blame 
and other attacks on personal status). 


Integrative behavior included: 


9. Showing common purpose by word or action. 

10. Verbal requests or suggestions to direct companion’s be- 
havior or to secure materials. 

11. Compliance with requests or suggestions. 

12. Setting pattern, including gestures, which companion imitates. 


SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE? 


Fifty-six children of preschool age were studied. They constituted 
three groups as follows: 26 children enrolled in the preschool lab- 
oratories of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station at Iowa City, 
17 orphanage children enrolled in the nursery school at the Iowa 
Soldiers’ Orphans’ Home at Davenport, and 13 orphanage children 
not enrolled in nursery school and used and referred to here as the 
control group. 

The Iowa City children are for the most part normal or superior 
children coming from families that represent a cross section of the 
population of a town of 15,000 population. A large proportion of 
the children, however, come from families of the university staff or 
of graduate students. Most of the Iowa City children had attended 
nursery school one or two years. On the other hand, at the begin- 
ning of this experiment the orphanage nursery school had been in 
operation less than a year. 

Children were taken in pairs to the testing room where they were 
allowed to play for five minutes. In the room was a sand box on a 
low table. In the sand box were a few toys always arranged in the 
same position. The children were told that the experimenter was 
going out and that they could play there until he returned. Ob- 
servations of the children’s behavior were then recorded behind a 


*The writer was assisted by Mr. Hubert Coffey, research assistant, who 
after establishing with the writer reliability of his observations, collected 
the data. The statistical computations were made by Miss Mary McFar- 
land, research assistant. Acknowledgment is also due to the preschool 
teachers and to Miss Marjorie Page, research assistant, for their coopera- 
tion in making children available for study. 
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screen. Each child was paired with five other children of his group. 
The Towa City children were paired in June; the orphanage 
children were studied in early June and again late in August, 1935. 


RELIABILITY OF OBSERVATIONS 


Preliminary observations were taken on 33 pairs of Iowa City 
children and 20 pairs of Davenport children, none of whom were 
to be used in the main study. Reliability of observers was computed 
by dividing twice the number of identical tallies of items of be- 
havior by the sum of the tallies of both observers. Those items of 
behavior which showed less than 70 per cent of agreement of ob- 
servers have not been used. The reliability in per cent of agreement 
for items used is as shown in Table 1. 





TABLE 1 
Item Iowa City Davenport 
2. Forceful attempts to secure materials 81.6 81.0 
5. Verbal commands to direct behavior 70.0 92.0 
8 Forbidding, criticizing, reproving 75.0 83.3 
2, 5, 8. Domination score 76.0 84.0 
9. Showing common purpose 86.0 90.0 
10. Verbal requests or suggestions 86.6 $9.5 
11. Compliance with requests 80.0 88.2 
All items (1 to 12 inclusive) $2.0 88.0 
ScorING 


Domination scores are obtained from items 2, 5, and 8. Integra- 
tion scores include tallies for items 9, 10, and 11 plus the companion’s 
score on item 11. The mean number of tallies for each child for 
all five pairings was computed and each mean was multiplied by 10. 
It is recognized that the use of mean scores levels out many brilliant 
displays of both dominative and integrative behavior. In this report, 
however, detailed analyses of specific items of behavior or of the be- 
havior of specific pairs of children are not given. 


RESULTS 


The mean domination and mean integration scores for Iowa City 
nursery school children for June and for orphanage nursery school 
and control groups of children for June and for August are given in 


Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 ; 
June August 
Group Score S.D. Score S.D. 
Mean domination scores 
Iowa City nursery school 8.1 6.1 
Orphanage nursery school 13.8 4.5 12.9 5.8 
Orphanage control 7.4 4.0 8.3 6.2 
Orphanage nursery school and control 11.0 5.3 
Mean integration scores 
Towa City nursery school 49.0 13.1 
Orphanage nursery school 34.0 214 32.2 18.6 
Orphanage control 45.0 24.4 26.6 18.7 
Orphanage nursery school and control 39.0 23.2 


A comparison of these three groups of children is better seen in 
Table 3, which gives the differences between mean scores, standard 
errors of the differences, critical ratios, and chances in 100 that the 
differences are true differences. 





TABLE 3 
Differ- Critical Chances 
Group ence S.E.niyy ratio in 100 





Mean domination scores 
Iowa City nursery school—orphanage 


nursery school 5.7 1.6 3.56 100 
Orphanage nursery school—orphanage 
control 6.4 1.6 4.00 100 


Mean integration scores 
Iowa City nursery school—orphanage 


nursery school 15.0 5.7 2.63 99.5 
Orphanage nursery school—orphanage 
control 11.0 8.6 1.27 $9.0 





The groups were compared with each other on the basis of observa- 
tions taken during the latter part of May and the early part of June, 
1935; observations at this time are referred to as the “June” data. 

The tabulation above shows that there is a significant difference 
between mean domination scores of the Iowa City nursery school 
children and the orphanage nursery school children. The orphan- 
age nursery school children are more dominating. A comparison of 
the integration scores of these two groups shows that there are 99.5 
chances in 100 that the Iowa City children are significantly more 
integrative in their behavior than are the orphanage children. 
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The orphanage children of nursery school age are divided into 
nursery school and control groups matched for chronological and 
mental ages. Contrary to the usual expectations for nursery school 
children, the orphanage nursery school children are significantly 
more dominating than the children who do not have the opportunity 
to attend the nursery school. The advantage is against the orphan- 
age nursery school children also for integrative behavior, there being 
89 chances in 100 that the difference is significant. 

One cannot neglect these findings even though the numbers are 
small and the standard deviations from mean scores are large. But 
one must be cautious and not draw swift conclusions. The following 
deductions are offered merely as possible or hypothetical explanations 
for the findings: 

1. There is one possibility that these data indicate that the 
orphanage nursery school children are in a difficult transitional period 
in which the alleged benefits of a nursery school have not had time 
to take effect. At nursery school those who attend have more toys 
than they have in the cottages, and they have more opportunity to 
play with them. The two contrasting environments make entirely 
different demands on the children. 

2. The contrast in freedom and restriction may be too great for 
these nursery school children. 

3. Whereas the two groups were originally matched for chrono- 
logical and mental ages, they were not matched as regards the 
techniques of responding herein studied. The differences may have 
no relation to nursery school experience. 

4. Another possible explanation may lie in other factors related to 
habits, learning, past experiences, or situational phenomena. Some 
children having high domination scores were not excessively domi- 
nating in all pairings. It will take further study and analysis to 
discover the sources of high or low scores of either dominative or 
integrative behavior. 

The two orphanage groups were tested again in August after a 
lapse of about three months. Table 4 shows the differences be- 
tween the mean domination and mean integration scores, the stan- 
dard errors of the differences, the critical ratios, and chances in 
100 that the differences are true. 
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TABLE 4 
Differ- Critical Chances 
Group ence S.E.piy, ratio in 100 
Mean domination scores 
Orphanage nursery school, June 39 1.8 50 69 
Orphanage control, August 9 2.1 43 67 
Mean integration scores 
Orphanage nursery school, June 1.8 6.9 26 60 
Orphanage control, June 18.4 8.8 2.09 98 





Both groups were practically the same in dominative behavior in 
June and in August, and in the nursery school group there was 
scarcely any change in integrative behavior. This constancy of 
scores does not hold, however, for the integrative behavior of the 
orphanage control group. These childen increased only slightly in 
dominative behavior during the three months, but they made an 
almost significant drop in integrative responses to each other. 
Questions arose as to whether dominative behavior or integrative 
behavior might be related to a number of factors, measures of which 
were available. The June scores were correlated with chronological 


TABLE 5 . 
CorRELATION OF DoMINATION AND INTEGRATION WiTH Various FAcrors, 
June 1935 
Factor Group Domination Integration 
Iowa City nursery school —.132:.13 49.10 
Chronological Orphanage nursery school 
age and control —.0426.12 39.10 
All —.02+.09 354.08 
Iowa City nursery school 1326.13 322.12 
Mental age Orphanage nursery school 
and control —.044.12 46.09 
All — 124.09 49.07 
Iowa City nursery school 23.13 —.07+.13 
IQ Orphanage nursery school 
and control —.012b.12 24.11 
All —.14.08 02.08 
Iowa City nursery school 20.13 07.14 
IQ change Orphanage nursery school 
and control —.18.12 —.07%.12 
All 05.09 —.03=.09 
Attendance at Iowa City nursery school 052.13 24.12 
nursery school Orphanage and Iowa City 
nursery school 362.09 —.23.10 
Time at Nursery school and 


orphanage control —.03 2.13 —.192.12 
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age, mental age, IQ, change in IQ, attendance at nursery school, 
and length of time at the orphanage. The coefficients of correlation 
are given in Table 5. 

Intercorrelations of domination and integration are given in 


Table 6. 


TABLE 6 
Iowa City nursery school —.1424.13 
Orphanage nursery school and control —.112.12 
All —17+.09 


Chronological age was taken as of June 1, 1935. Mental age 
and IQ were taken from the last intelligence tests, practically all 
of which had been given a few weeks prior to this experiment. 
Change in IQ was the difference between JQ’s on the last two 
mental tests, in most cases between the fall of 1934 and the spring 
of 1935. Attendance at nursery school was for the school year to 
June 1, 1935. The time at the orphanage was computed from 
the date of admittance to June 1, 1935. 

Domination scores correlate with none of these factors; it cannot 
even be said that tendencies toward a relationship were indicated. 

‘Integrative behavior shows no correlation with IQ, change in IG 
during the year, attendance at nursery school, or length of time at 
the orphanage. The numbers of cases were small and the probable 
errors of the coefficients of correlation were large. 

Slight positive tendencies toward a correlation are indicated be- 
tween integrative behavior and both chronological age and mental 
age. This tendency would be consistent with the theoretical as- 
sumption that integrative behavior is an expression of maturity. 

When domination scores are correlated with integration scores, 
all the coefficients are negative. The large probable errors, how- 
ever, indicate no correlation between these two kinds of behavior. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


1. Certain theoretical considerations are advanced as a basis for 
an experimental study of dominative and integrative behavior of 


children of preschool age. 
2. Dominative and integrative behavior were reliably observed in 


experimental situations. 
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3. A group of normal and superior children in an experimental 
nursery school were found to be significantly less dominative than 
a group of orphanage children in nursery school. The non-orphanage 
children also excelled in integrative behavior with 99.5 chances in 
100 that this was a true difference. 

4. The group of orphanage nursery school children were signifi- 
cantly more dominating than a control group of non-nursery school 
children of the same chronological and mental ages in the same 
orphanage. The orphanage nursery school children were also less 
integrative than the control orphanage children, with 89 chances 
in 100 that the difference was a true difference between the groups. 

5. Over a period of approximately three months there was prac- 
tically no change in domination scores for both orphanage groups, 
and also practically no change in integrative scores for the orphanage 
nursery school children. At the end of this period, however, the 
orphanage control children showed a decrease in integration scores 
virtually amounting to a significant change. 

6. Dominative and integrative behavior as measured here do 
not correlate with each other. 

7. Dominative behavior shows no correlation with chronological 
age, mental age, JQ, change in IQ, attendance at nursery school, or 
length of time at the orphanage. 

8. Integrative behavior shows no correlation with the above fac- 
tors except for chronological age and mental age, with which slight 
positive tendencies to correlate were indicated. 
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